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SOCIETIES 

THE SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OP THE WESTERN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 

Report op the Secretary 

HP HE Western Philosophical Association held its sixth annual 
-*- meeting conjointly with a meeting of the North Central Sec- 
tion of the American Psychological Association, at the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, on Friday and Saturday, April 13 and 14, 
1906. Forty members of the two Associations were present, repre- 
senting some twenty-nine universities, colleges or other institutions. 
The meeting was in every respect an uncommonly successful one, the 
arrangements for the lodging and entertainment of visiting members 
provided by the hospitality of the members of the University of 
Wisconsin being admirably adapted to promote a better acquaintance 
amongst the members, and to make possible an unusual amount of 
that informal discussion in which the value of such a meeting largely 
consists. The visiting members were lodged as the guests of the 
University in the Y. M. C. A. Building, and dined together at Chad- 
bourne Hall. Four joint sessions were held, and the Associations 
each held one separate session. Of the joint sessions, one was de- 
voted to a discussion on 'Recent Arguments for Realism, with espe- 
cial reference to the Relations of Realism and Pragmatism'; another 
to a group of papers on the 'Psychology of the Moral Conscious- 
ness'; and another to an extremely interesting address by the re- 
tiring President of the Western Philosophical Association, Professor 
J. H. Tufts, of the University of Chicago, on 'Some Contributions 
of Psychology towards the Conception of Justice.' At most of the 
sessions there was extended and vigorous discussion of the papers 
read, especially at that devoted to 'Pragmatism and Realism.' For 
this discussion a special bibliography of recent papers on the sub- 
ject had been prepared and sent to members in advance of the meet- 
ing. At the business meeting of the Western Philosophical Associa- 
tion, W. B. Pillsbury was elected president; Norman Wilde, vice- 
president; J. E. Boodin, secretary-treasurer; and J. H. Tufts and 
A. 0. Lovejoy members of the executive committee. Dr. B. H. Bode, 
Dr. Percy Hughes, Dr. J. R. Farley, Professor E. B. McGilvary, were 
elected to membership. The treasurer's report showed a balance of 
$66.52. The selection of the next place of meeting was again left to 
the executive committee. Abstracts of papers, so far as the secretary- 
has been able to secure them, are appended. 
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Discussion: Eecent Arguments for Realism, with especial reference 
to the Relations of Realism and Pragmatism. 

1. H. W. Stuart. Realists impute to idealism the belief that the 
object of knowledge is in the last analysis naught but one's own 
mental image. "Whether or not this be a caricature of idealism, it 
is at least tolerably evident that the realists do not themselves suc- 
ceed in keeping clear of it. The essence of their difficulty lies in 
their professing two incompatible principles: (1) In the knowing 
experience the object known is immediately present without the 
intervention of any mental image, and (2) knowledge is an aware- 
ness of a simultaneously existent real object. One of the principal 
motives of realism is, apparently, a dread of solipsism. This ex- 
plains its insistence upon the representational theory of knowledge — 
the object must be simultaneously present, and unmodified by the 
fact that it is known. This is a falsification of the analysis given 
of the knowing experience. As if by way of adjustment between 
these conflicting views, we find realists talking of 'diaphanous' or 
'perfectly transparent' mental images, or of a 'unique element of 
awareness' present in all sense-experiences as the distinctively 
conscious element in them. The banished mental image has been 
let in again by the back-stairs. Pragmatism tries to take seriously 
the analysis of knowing which realism also professes to believe in. 
It rejects the representational theory of knowledge and thereby 
avoids the danger of being cut off, like realism and idealism, from 
any possibility of distinguishing truth from error in detail, taking 
thus to heart the warning of the Theaetetus against so defining truth 
as to have no way of identifying true judgments. Pragmatism has 
this fault to find with the so-called relational theory of conscious- 
ness nowadays associated with realism — that it is either a mere meta- 
physical theory of the status of consciousness in a reflective scheme 
of cosmology, and so gives no significant account of consciousness 
from within as immediate experience ; or else it slips back, in trying 
to do this latter, into the use of terms suggestive of the 'mental 
image' theory, as when consciousness is said to be a 'glow' in which 
real things are lighted up for knowledge. Pragmatism takes it as 
a matter of course that experiences empirically occur, and fixes its 
attention on the problem of determining the logical and ethical 
significance of these. Realism and idealism in the end succeed in 
saying no more than that experiences actually do occur — they can 
not account for these empirical qualities. If these are real things, 
it would seem to the pragmatist that they can not be known in ex- 
perience in the face-to-face representational way, but rather that 
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experience is, as a metaphysical process, the ultimate import or 
fruition of them. 

2. B. H. Bode. The realism which asserts that experience brings 
us face to face with an independent external order is reducible to 
two types, of which the first recognizes two forms of knowing, while 
the second recognizes but one. These two forms of knowing may be 
indicated as respectively 'acquaintance with' and 'knowledge about.' 
The distinction between the two lies in the fact that in the former 
the object is a modification of the conscious state itself, while in the 
latter it is not. As yet the realism of the first type has not recon- 
ciled its contention that knowledge is twofold in form with the 
affirmation that experience brings us into the immediate presence of 
objects. On the other hand, the second type of realism has failed 
to reduce all knowing to the form of knowledge-about. Pragmatism 
may be considered as mediating between the two types of realism. 
The difficulties of realism, it is held, originate from the fact that 
the object of knowledge is treated as a ready-made datum. Accord- 
ing to pragmatism, all the difficulties may be obviated if we dis- 
tinguish between pure experience and consciousness. This distinc- 
tion enables us to affirm both that objects are experienced directly, 
since they are synonymous with pure experience, and that conscious- 
ness is reducible to one form, since it consists of relational elements. 
This view, however, necessitates a derivation of consciousness, and at 
this point pragmatism fails. The only positive conclusion that ap- 
pears to emerge from these various considerations is that a twofold 
form of knowing must be assumed. The metaphysics involved in this 
assumption remains as a separate problem. 

3. S. S. Colvin. The critics of pragmatism find in it the im- 
plications of subjective idealism; its supporters, on the other hand, 
are outspoken in the assertion of its fundamental realism. Defining 
realism for the purposes of this discussion as the belief that with 
every noetic state there is something that exists independent of this 
state, which is extramental and to which the noetic state points, let us 
inquire whether the pragmatist reaches a realistic basis. Pragma- 
tism speaks of pointing, of the growth of one experience into another, 
of a total experience of which the present is merely a part. This 
transcendence is, however, from one experience to another. The 
pragmatist nowhere finds room for a pointing to an extraexperiential 
reality. The pragmatist by his doctrine of experience does not 
therefore reach a realistic basis, as the term realistic is used in this 
discussion. The pragmatist, however, makes pure experience a 
reality independent of the noetic state, and conditioning it. Here he 
has reached a realistic basis, but without warrant. From experience 
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as we know it we can never arrive at pure experience. It is an 
abstraction. The absolute idealist interprets thought in its highest 
terms and reaches an absolute thinker. The pragmatist interprets 
thought in its lowest terms and arrives at pure experience. Neither 
idealist nor pragmatist can deduce his ultimate from experience as 
we know it. The pragmatist asserts that many minds can know the 
same thing, just as many lines may have one point in common. This 
is an argument from analogy, and is imperfect. The pragmatist 
also asserts that space is the same for all minds, while he admits 
that objects in space are just a little different for each individual. 
These two assertions seem inconsistent. Pragmatism has failed to 
recognize the transcending element in the noetic psychosis, and it 
must share the fate of all philosophies that regard merely the flow of 
experience and ignore the realistic attitude of knowing. It reaches 
a real only by forcibly transcending the flow of individual experi- 
ence. Pragmatism, therefore, should be interpreted as essentially 
idealistic. 

Humanism and Absolute Subconsciousness: F. C. Doan. 

The paper concluded as follows: With Hartmann the automatic 
character of subconsciousness is concealed under terms of soothing 
evasion. Nevertheless, by his own showing every articulate connec- 
tion between absolute and human self-consciousness breaks down. 
An experience so faultlessly automatic, so perfectly instinctive, so 
smoothly functional that it never falls ill, is never weary, is never 
sensuous, never vacillates, requires no time for reflection, never errs, 
never has occasion to remember or anticipate, and in which will 
and representation are in inseparable unity, — an experience so 
smooth as all this eludes the grasp of the finite, coarse-grained experi- 
ences of men. The self-consciousness of the latter consists in the 
very fact that they do fall ill, do grow weary, are sensuous, vacil- 
lating, erring, and in need therefore of guidance and chastening 
through memory. Human self-consciousness exists on the sole con- 
dition that will and idea remain thus mutually contradictory. A 
rigorously remedial transcendentalism does indeed relieve the sick- 
ness and pain of finite self-consciousness, but only by administering 
to finitude an absolute anesthetic — a thoroughgoing euthanasia no 
human convention is ever likely to legalize. The very moods in 
which under pain of self-diremption men have become self-conscious, 
these incertitudes, these tragedies, these sicknesses of the soul, are 
symptomatic, according to cosmic humanism, of the self-diremptive 
and imperfectly self-sacrificial character which persists as an eternal 
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defect, a fundamental stimulus in the very heart even of ultimate 
experience. 

The Feelings as a Source of Knotvledge: E. D. Starbuck. 

The truth quality in art, morality and religion must be admitted 
to be inadequately exploited by our sensation-cognition-intellection 
psychology. The usual explanation, viz., that the 'worth,' or 
'values,' and the totality-feeling involved are due to the creaming 
off of a multiplicity of dimly perceived associations, seems more 
ingenious than satisfactory. It may be logical, but it is not true to 
introspection. In the light of recent developments in psychology 
this view is becoming altogether untenable. The view herein pre- 
sented is that the truth that seems to arise through love, art, conduct 
and religion, comes through the feelings, i. e., that it is a conative- 
affective process that is reported directly to consciousness through 
the feelings and not through the mediation of cognitive processes. 
These latter, of course, demand satisfaction, but in these particular 
fields their demands are secondary both in time and importance, and 
the satisfaction is essentially a sense of fitness, harmony and adjust- 
ment. The truth that comes from these forms of 'appreciation' is 
real information; it is, in its elaboration, of the nature of 'knowl- 
edge,' and this without abusing the accepted use of that term. 
The lines leading to this view are: 1. The subliminally right in- 
terpretation of imperceptible stimuli. These may be, since not ca- 
pable of introspection, either cognitive or predominantly conative- 
affective. The latter view is the least inharmonious. 2. The facts 
of comparative and genetic psychology. The conative-affective 
states and processes must have been Originally about the only forms 
of consciousness. Still they led to 'knowledge,' i. e., such a repre- 
sentation to the self (through feeling) of the elements of experience 
that may, on occasion, be used more or less consciously for the ends 
of life, chiefly for the sake of fuller adjustment. 3. The facts ac- 
cumulated since Mosso's early experiments, in regard to organic 
responses to stimuli. These have made something like the James- 
Lange theory of the emotions inevitable. The somatic response is 
immediate and instinctive, and appropriate to the stimulus. There 
is much such evidence that the organic reaction is as apt to precede 
as to accompany or follow the stimulus. The anatomical work of 
Oppenheimer, ('Das Gefuhl') and experiments such as those of 
Fere and Jael upon musical appreciation, seem to show that 'appre- 
ciation ' is but the immediate apprehension of the presence and qual- 
ity of organic responses. 4. A truer analysis of the feelings. They 
seem to be as manifold as the variety of experiences, and not two- 
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fold or fourfold or sixfold. They are also as truly 'objective' as 
are sensations and perceptions. Any fair analysis of a feeling 
shows that it reflects subjective conditions, external facts and the 
relation of subject to object; just as do sensations. The latter are 
mediated through association because their data are discrete, while 
the former are immediate. The truth that comes through feeling 
is as 'objective' as is that through intellection. 5. The facts of 
physiological psychology. The sympathetic nervous system and the 
vasomotor mechanism have become distinctly and progressively dif- 
ferentiated, in the course of evolution, from the central nervous 
system. Until this long course of development can be retraced or 
eliminated, both nervous systems will probably continue to do busi- 
ness somewhat on their own account, and we shall have a world of 
'appreciation' set off against a world of 'description,' the esthete 
and religionist inharmonious with the logician and scientist, and 
the truth of feeling opposed to the truth of intellection. This point 
of view has significance, not only for psychology, but for epistemology. 
It is psychological dualism or pluralism which may, upon reflection, 
tend to at least make more credible a philosophical monism. 

Ideas and Conduct: Joseph Hbeshey Bair. 

Every idea has an image which serves as a stimulus in determin- 
ing our conduct. An idea is often so potent a factor that we are 
swayed by it, and ignore our immediate surroundings. Our view of 
life is the background in which our ideas are set, and through which 
our ideas and perceptions have value. In dealing with our fellowmen 
in an efficient and satisfactory manner, it is indispensable to be able 
to take an inventory of this background of valuation. In order to 
modify or control their actions, it is necessary to modify and control 
their imagery. In communicating with others, we do so also through 
imagery. If the images do not correspond, communication is indef- 
inite. This rich field for inquiry, into which the psychologist is 
often unwillingly forced through his contact with the educator, has 
great possibilities. The practical side of psychology would yield 
great results to the trained specialist if he could be induced to enter 
it. 

Meaning: W. B. Pillsbury. 

Meaning in the logical use is a term that must be given also a 
psychological value. We find historically that meaning is treated 
as something added to or substracted from the given, as in judgment, 
or that it has been used to designate the fact that we immediately 
pass from the given image to a connected order interpretation. 
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Both uses are shown by introspection to designate events that actu- 
ally go on in the mind. In perception there is always some one 
phase or attribute that stands out most clearly and, furthermore, 
it is seen that in perception there is nothing but this phase or as- 
pect. The background or image from which abstraction is made 
simply does not exist, but is an ex post facto interpretation to ex- 
plain the event. In the same way, when selection is made, we im- 
mediately tend to see, not the sensation or perception itself, but the 
earlier development construction that explains and makes consistent 
this and other sensations or perceptions. This again is not an ex- 
ceptional event, but is involved in all perception. Meaning, then, 
is a fruitful way of regarding the mental states, but is not in itself 
a new process. 

Space and Reality: John B. Boodin. 

There are two aspects to the development of the space concept. 
One emphasizes space as series or ideal construction. This is the 
case with the Kantians. In so far as space is serial, I would agree 
with Kant that it is ideal. This, however, does not exhaust the 
space concept. On the contrary, the convenience of this conception 
implies another aspect, the ontological or non-being aspect. This 
is already implied in the hypothesis of the void made by ancient 
atomism. It was, however, merely dogmatically asserted, and un- 
warranted deductions were drawn from it, as was shown by Aristotle. 
Critical philosophy, however, is forced to acknowledge a real space 
zero: (1) because, in spite of Parmenides, it is conceivable; (2) be- 
cause it is convenient to presuppose it as a limit, both in experiments 
that have to do with approximation to a vacuum and in conceiving 
Newton's first law of motion; (3) because it is presupposed by 
geometry in its axiom of free mobility; (4) because it makes pos- 
sible the conception of distance which conditions both the equations 
of the astronomer and intersubjeetive intercourse; (5) because it 
simplifies the problem of the attributes of space, the only attributes 
that can be regarded as spatial being non-resistance, or the possi- 
bility of free mobility, and distance. Extension, continuity, divisi- 
bility, dimensionality, etc., must be dealt with as physical attributes 
according to our convenience in manipulating physical things. Thus, 
the stock antinomies brought against space as quantitative, infinite, 
etc., become irrelevant. Quantity and infinity belong to our ideal 
tools, not to reality as such. (6) Aristotle's arguments against the 
void, while valid as against the conception of the atomists, would 
have no force as against this conception. On the contrary, his own 
conception must be regarded by us as merely ideal. (7) The con- 
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eeption of distance can not be regarded as the property of things, 
but conditions the behavior of things. (8) This conception satisfies 
our space intuition. (9) Finally, this conception satisfies the 
criterion invoked by the Kantians themselves, viz., that those condi- 
tions which limit, and must be taken account of in the realization 
of purpose, must themselves be real. 

The Psychological Basis of Ethics: J. Dashiell Stoops. 

Three things must be dealt with in the problem of the will. 
There is the mechanism of motor response ; in the second place, the 
response is influenced by feelings; and, finally, motor responses and 
feelings must be guided by the intellect to make possible voluntary 
activity. The motor and feeling elements we treat together. The 
foundation of the mind is in motor responses and coincident feel- 
ings. Reflex and instinctive actions, with their correlative feelings, 
constitute the foundation upon which rests the developed moral will. 
Non-voluntary forms of activity and feeling elements are accord- 
ingly fundamental in the treatment of ethics. The significance of 
habits and instincts is vital for the evolution of the moral life. The 
function of the intellect is to guide and organize these non- voluntary 
and emotional phases of experience. Voluntary action is itself a 
higher form of motor response, expressing itself through general 
ideas. For ethics we may speak of two types of non-voluntary re- 
sponse; individualistic and social. Both forms must be under the 
control of the will before they can be regarded as constituent factors 
in the moral self. The moral life is largely a matter of proportion. 
The world is not made up of people who are good or bad, but of 
those who are better or worse. The same ingredients of character 
are in the criminal and the good. Ethics must learn from psychol- 
ogy and sociology. Its method should be psychological, and not 
metaphysical. 

Determinism in Motives : Bernard C. Ewer. 

The naive interpretation of decision involves two apparently con- 
tradictory ideas ; determinism and indeterminism. The latter is fre- 
quently rejected as absurd, yet the former depends upon a quantita- 
tive conception of psychical activity which is not revealed by intro- 
spection, nor logically implied in the conception of causality. The 
analysis of motives shows qualitative, not in general quantitative, 
relations among desires, hence an absolute determinism is fictitious. 
Decision is influenced by truly efficacious motives, but it is always to 
some extent experimental, and, indeed, a 'chance' occurrence. This 
does not imply that it is uncaused, since the ordinary absolute dis- 
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junction between law and chance applies only to the abstractions 
themselves, not to the real facts. Hence caricatures of indetermin- 
ism as pure lawlessness, non-moral, etc., are irrelevant. The truth 
is double: we are creatures of habit, and we create the habit; from 
one point of view, our conduct is determined ; from the other, unde- 
termined; but neither aspect is absolute. To understand how ap- 
parently contradictory conceptions can both be true of reality we 
must refer, as in all ultimate comprehension, to the fact itself. 

The Self and the Selves: Percy Hughes. 

The term ego should be reserved for the individual who is self- 
conscious, who says or feels, 'this is I.' The term self stands for 
many ideas which, while of all of them we say 'this is I,' yet are 
more diverse than commonly is thought. Indeed, how the term self 
applies to them all is hard to say. Each with its corresponding 
not-self makes up a universe in which no other self is found. These 
ideas are here called categories of self, and of them eight are dis- 
tinguished : the 'knower,' the ' experiencer, ' the 'will,' the 'his- 
torical,' the 'bodily,' the 'ideal,' the 'realization' and the 'socius' 
self. The value of such a list is shown in many ambiguities which 
are to be found in most assertions made of self when the distinction 
between selves is not noted. In the definition of those emotions in 
which ethics particularly is concerned, these distinctions should ren- 
der much service. Pride is always a sense of the superiority of 
self over the not-self, but it is only in the kind of pride which is 
concerned with the historical self, a pride that is always best called 
vanity, that the comparison with other people is involved. 

The Influence of Self -Consciousness upon Volition: Arthur 0. 

Lovejoy. 

The older psychology of volition assumed that reflective volition 
always involved the representation of some future situation, and of 
some satisfaction of the self of the chooser, to be realized at the con- 
ceived future moment. We now, however, have become familiar 
with the fact that the self which must be satisfied in order that 
volition should take place is not the represented self of the future 
moment, but the representing self, or ego, of the moment of deci- 
sion; that it is, in the familiar phrase, not the idea of greatest 
pleasure, but the most pleasant idea, that normally determines choice. 
Assuming this much to be established, the question arises how this 
volitional situation is affected by self-consciousness ; for if all profit- 
able ethical theory must take its point of departure in a psychology 
of volition, it must a fortiori take its point of departure in a con- 
sideration of the effect of man 's power of self-representation upon his 
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volition. This subject has not yet been adequately treated by either 
psychologists or ethical theorists. It has been held by some (not 
only by hedonists, but also by the school of Green) that self-con- 
sciousness makes man necessarily egoistic or self-referring in his 
choice of future situations. In reality, however, the most significant 
function of self-consciousness is to bring it about that the ego is 
capable of being interested in its own ejective self as an object of 
possible approbation or disapprobation, and of finding any repre- 
sentation of the ejective self in which it possesses qualities that the 
ego does not admire or approve, an unpleasant idea. The dominant 
desire of the" self-conscious animal is to think the right kind of 
adjectives or epithets as attachable to its ejective self conceived as a 
doer. So far from being an unimportant or secondary factor in the 
determination of volition, this desire to conceive of the self as acting 
in a manner which the ego can, at the moment of choice, regard 
with satisfaction is the ultimate motive in all deliberate choosing. 
All moral discussion presupposes the existence of this solicitude, not 
about the end of action, but about the character of the agent, upon 
the part of the participants in that discussion; the moral 'ought' is 
meaningless except in so far as this kind of desire is presupposed 
in the person to whom the 'ought' is addressed. The desire in ques- 
tion has distinctly the 'when me they fly, I am the wings' character. 
He who denies that he is actuated by such a motive, or who declares 
such a motive to be something else than moral, is obviously doing 
so precisely because of his unwillingness now to think of his self 
as the subject of unadmired predicates, such as 'irrational' or 'self 
conscious' or the like. There are, in short, only two fundamentally 
distinct forms of interest that determine deliberate choice: (a) the 
direct or spontaneous interest in a conceived future situation that 
may result from one's action; (6) interest in having the self in 
action the subject of approved predicates. The former is not strictly 
ethical at all ; one in this situation either does or does not now desire 
some conceived future situation, and if one does desire it the word 
'ought' is irrelevant. As soon as discussion arises as to what a 
rational object of desire is, the implicit appeal is always to this other 
kind of interest in the predicates of the self conceived as chooser 
or doer. 

The Alleged Blindness of the Common Moral Consciousness: Frank 

Chapman Sharp. 

According to many contemporary moralists, the moral judgments 
of common sense are blind, in the sense that they arise without any 
accompanying consciousness of their rationale. The paper presents 
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the results of an attempt made to test the truth of this view, by an 
examination of the answers to certain questions in casuistry given to 
students in the University of Wisconsin. The questions — always 
stated in concrete form — involved the following principles: the per- 
missibility of lying, of breaking a promise, of breaking a contract, of 
stealing in order to preserve life, of killing those hopelessly sick with 
cancer. The records supplied by the written replies were supple- 
mented in many cases by personal interviews with the writers. 
Eighty-four answers were obtained from students in the College of 
Letters and Sciences, and forty-nine from first-year students in the 
'Short Course in Agriculture.' In addition, eleven college students 
reported that they failed to reply because in some or all cases they 
could give no reasons for their answers. Four of these were inter- 
viewed in order to discover the exact significance of this statement. 
The conclusion reached from the examination of the data supplied by 
the members of the College of Letters and Science was that not more 
than twenty-five answers out of a total of over four hundred could 
possibly be counted as immediate, and of this small number only one 
or perhaps two could be so considered with any degree of certainty. 
While the existence of unreasoned moral judgments was thus ren- 
dered highly probable, they were shown to be, in this group of 
persons at least, an isolated phenomenon. The results obtained from 
the students in the 'Short Course in Agriculture' were even more 
striking. Not a single answer was found that could plausibly be 
considered 'blind,' in the sense of immediate or wholly unreasoned. 

The Relation of Sentiment to the Taste of Foods; a Chapter in Ap- 
plied Psychology : W. D. Scott. 

Our appreciation of food depends only in part upon the gusta- 
tory sensations. With our rural ancestors these gustatory sensa- 
tions were the principal factor in the selection of what should be 
eaten. With us of sedentary habits and more highly developed 
esthetic sense, the appearance of the food and sentimental associa- 
tions have assumed a fundamental importance. Certain parts of 
turkey can not be discriminated from pork by gustatory sensations, 
but we all greatly prefer the turkey because of the sentimental as- 
sociations which enshrine turkey. As a result of this change in our 
standards of selecting our foods, the American people are annually 
eating less and less of those foods which are unesthetic in appearance 
and association. On the other hand, there is a decided increase in 
the consumption of certain foods which appeal to the esthetic judg- 
ment of the purchasers. The producer and the salesman are begin- 
ning to appreciate this fact and to present their products to us in 
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such a form that they satisfy our changed standards. Provisions 
are delivered in neat packages and not in bulk. The most effective 
advertisements have as their object to create a sentiment for a food 
comparable to the sentiment which has grown up around turkey and 
quail. In certain instances such a purpose has met with pronounced 
success. In such instances the advertiser not only induces us to buy 
his commodity, but he has a nobler function, and a more profitable 
one, of causing us to enjoy the food after we have secured it. 

A Stereoscopic Demonstration: Joseph Jastrow. 

The demonstration included (a) a group of devices for class in- 
struction in stereoscopic principles; (6) an historical series showing 
the development of the stereoscope and the variety of devices in 
which the common underlying principle has been applied; (c) recent 
improvements in the instrument, for the purpose of approximating 
the relation of the retina to the photograph to that of the eye or eyes 
in viewing the actual scene; (d) a series of specially arranged views 
to illustrate the several points concerned in the psychology of visual 
interpretation of the third dimension of space, — such views attempt- 
ing as well the evaluation of the importance of the contributing 
factors in isolation and in combination. In the first group were 
demonstrated groups of models, two-dimensional and three-dimen- 
sional, and devices for acquiring stereoscopic vision of photographs 
with the eyes alone, unaided by an instrument; the second group 
included the several refracting and reflecting varieties, color-stereo- 
scopes, and approximations to depth-vision with one eye; the verant 
lenses for monocular and binocular vision and the Zeiss stereoscope, 
as also the relations of the focal length of the photographic camera 
to the view, were considered in the third group; the views exhibited 
in the fourth group included demonstration of the effect of light and 
shade, background, familiarity, transposition, contour-lines, inter- 
position of objects, subjective inference and related points. A 
manual of stereoscopic vision is in preparation in which these views 
will be published. 

A Visual Illusion of Motion: E. Jenner. 

The illusion begins with the vision of a rolling disk with radia- 
tions like the spokes of a wheel, seen by interrupted light or as 
through the pickets of a fence. According to time-relations of the 
interruptions of the 'pickets' and the 'spokes,' the wheel breaks into 
multiple striations, that themselves as a whole move forward, or back- 
ward, or stand still. By making the 'fence' pass by under regulated 
speed, a revolving disk may be substituted for the rolling wheel, and 
the whole phenomenon carefully and conveniently studied. When 
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viewed through a rotating wheel with open sectors, a portion of the 
phenomenon may be resolved. While the whole range of appear- 
ances may be derived from the mathematical relations of rate of 
travel and interruptions and the duration of the after-image, the 
complexity, variability and brilliance of the effect give the demon- 
stration of the illusion by these devices a peculiar interest. 

Problems in the Analysis of the Memory Consciousness: F. Kuhl- 

MANN. 

The problems in the analysis of the memory consciousness that 
seem at present most significant may be stated under three heads: 
A. The analysis of the memory consciousness into its elements; B. 
The function of these elements in the memory consciousness ; C. The 
nature and causes of memory illusion. A. Recent progress in the 
analysis of perceptive experience offers new problems in memory 
analysis. Biological interpretation in both gives new views on their 
interrelation. There are animal minds without memory, and prob- 
ably several different forms of memory. The more special problems 
here concern (1) images of sensations through the special sense 
organs, (2) organic images in general, (3) the elements in the recog- 
nitive consciousness. (1) In our ordinary memory we image only a 
small portion of readily discernible sensory qualities. There is also 
a great difference in the ease with which images for the different 
special senses are aroused. Interpretation of the latter calls for a 
number of further considerations. (2) The first general question 
concerns the part played in memory of complexes of organic sensa- 
tions that are not connected with the perception of objects, but are 
expressive of bodily states and in general enter into the moods and 
dispositions of consciousness. The second concerns the reproduc- 
tion in memory of organic reactions set up in the perception of an 
object. B. The elements of memory may be considered with refer- 
ence to their function in (1) recall and (2) in recognition. (1) If 
in recalling how a thing looks, we call its visual image primary and 
all others secondary, our first questions concern, first, the part sec- 
ondary images in general play in the production of primary, and, 
second, how this is dependent on whether the primary is in one or 
the other sense department. (2) When secondary images follow the 
primary they may, in the recall of meaningless visual forms, (a) 
strengthen the memory certainty, or (b) they may leave it unaffected, 
or (c) they may be of such a nature as to contradict the primary 
image, resulting in uncertainty. C. Three general suggestions can 
be made at present. (1) Much of our so-called memory is not 
memory, but inference. (2) There is a tendency to remember things, 
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in any particular case, as we are accustomed to experience them. 
(3) Esthetic influences produce memory illusion. All of these sug- 
gestions are of interest, not so much because of the facts they indi- 
cate, as because of the problems they present. 

Accuracy in the Judgment of Size and Distance: A. M. Ruggles 

and F. Kuhlmann. 

The purpose of the experiment was to determine the accuracy 
in judging the relative sizes of two squares, e. g., when they were 
(1) at the same, and (2) at different, distances, and how this de- 
pended on the several factors entering into the judgment of dis- 
tance. Two methods were employed. In the apparatus of the first, 
the subject saw one square through a double convex lens, and im- 
mediately after chose one that seemed its equal from a series pre- 
sented simultaneously. The square seen through the lens was set 
for three different accommodation distances, one, two and three 
meters, determined from the focal length of the lens and the distance 
between lens and square. In the second method the apparatus con- 
sisted of two movable cars in a dark room, with inside lights illu- 
minating square openings at their ends. Distances from the subject 
of from one to ten meters were used. The car lights were turned on 
in immediate succession. Their intensity could be varied at will. In 
both methods the objective factors entering in judging the distance of 
one of the squares seen can be reduced to accommodation and con- 
vergence. The main results for both methods, so far, show a relatively 
very great influence of purely subjective factors in the judgment of 
distance, and hence of the relative sizes, when only accommodation 
and convergence entered. In extreme instances, in the latter 
method, the subject might judge the two lights to be at the same dis- 
tance when they were distant one and ten meters, respectively. 

Some Experiments on the Localization of Sound: Daniel Staech. 
The apparent variation of intensity and of distance of a sound 
uniform in intensity and distance with change in direction, was de- 
termined by finding the threshold of hearing for a series of direc- 
tions level with the ears, 15° apart, passing from front around on 
the right to the back. The source of sound was one meter from the 
observer. The experiments show that the threshold is lowest on the 
side, 90° right, and gradually rises in passing toward the front or 
toward the back. Consequently sensitivity is keenest on the side. 
A sound passing from in front or from the back toward the side 
would seem gradually to become louder, reaching its maximum at 
90° right. This change in intensity with change in direction is an 
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essential datum for the localization of sound. Similarly the dis- 
crimination for pitch and for intensity was tested. The experiments 
show that the ability to discriminate between intensity of sound 
is the same for all directions. But pitch discrimination is poorest 
at the side. The difference limen for three well-trained observers 
was 1.4 v. d. at the side, 8 v. d. in front, and 1 v. d. in the back. 
The poorer discrimination at the side may be due to the fact that 
the ear catches more overtones when the source of sound is on the 
side. This may be confusing and consequently cause poorer dis- 
crimination. Another series of experiments in which a variety of 
stimuli were used demonstrated that the richer and more complex 
a sound is the more accurately it can be localized. It is very difficult 
to localize an approximately pure tone. The estimation of angular 
differences between directions was tested. Small angles are over- 
estimated in front and underestimated at the side. "We overestimate 
in front probably because we can discriminate between directions 
more accurately than we think we can, and we underestimate on 
the side because we do not discriminate between directions as ac- 
curately as we naively suppose. 

Color Perception of Certain Animals: S. S. Colvin. 

During the year 1904-05 a series of experiments were conducted 
by the department of psychology at the University of Illinois for 
the purpose of gaining some facts in regard to the color perception 
of certain higher animals. The animals tested were three dogs, a 
cat and a squirrel. The animals were tested in the first place with 
receptacles containing food and alike in every respect except in color. 
Only one receptacle could be opened, however, and the food obtained. 
This receptacle was painted a standard red and was kept constantly 
through the first series of tests. Other colors used and varied from 
time to time were blue, green, yellow, orange, violet, red orange, 
red red orange and two reds, one being just observably different 
from the standard red in saturation. Dog No. 1 showed the great- 
est number of right choices, but with all the animals the curve was 
far above expectancy. Dog No. 3, the cat and the squirrel were 
lowest. The animals showed the greatest ability to distinguish be- 
tween red and blue, and red and yellow. As the variable colors 
approached red the discrimination fell off, but never was as low 
as fifty per cent, even with the red just observably different from 
the standard red. The most significant results were obtained in a 
series of experiments in which the standard red was kept constant 
but attached to various receptacles from day to day, and the animal 
was required to select the receptacles when they appeared in a 
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variety of forms, and with often only a strip of color or a flag bear- 
ing the color. The results seem to show that the animals tested in 
this experiment (two dogs and the kitten) had a rudimentary ability 
to form abstract ideas, an ability that has often been denied by ani- 
mal psychologists. Arthur 0. Lovbjoy, 
Washington Univebsity. Secretary. 



KEVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

On Kant's Reply to Hume. Arthur Lovejoy. Archiv fiir Geschichte 
der Philosophie, Band XIX., Heft 3, 1906, pp. 380-407. 

This is an important and illuminating analysis of Kant's argument 
for the a priori necessity of the principle of causation. The criticism of 
the argument as set forth in the ' Second Analogy ' is prefaced by an 
account of its historical antecedents. Professor Lovejoy shows that 
Leibniz and Wolff were both aware of the sceptical objections which Hume 
later urged against the necessary universality and invariability of the 
causal nexus, so that in view of their dealing with the question, Kant's 
sharp antithesis between ' criticism ' and ' dogmatism ' loses much of its 
point. Leibniz expressly states that this principle can not be based on 
that of contradiction, but holds that its practical necessity and its re- 
peated empirical verification afford it sufficient justification, in spite of 
the absence of any strictly logical proof. And Wolff adduces an argu- 
ment in its support which anticipates essentially Kant's own transcen- 
dental proof. The sole criterion of reality, Wolff asserts, rests upon the 
presence of a definite order in the changes of things, which the real world 
exhibits, but the dream world lacks. Hence, without the principle of 
sufficient reason, there can be no truth. This is also the backbone of 
Kant's argument that causality is a necessary condition of all possible 
experience having objective validity. 

Kant clothes Wolff's argument in technical phraseology. But he also 
blends with it a contribution of his own, whose exact relations to the 
main argument he does not carefully distinguish. Taking his point of 
departure from the antithesis of the psychological process involved in 
perception, on one hand, and the objective meaning or epistemological ref- 
erence of this process, on the other, he describes the elements of the former 
as always successive, while the moments of the latter may be either actu- 
ally successive, as when we watch a ship moving down-stream, or actually 
coexistent, as when we successively apprehend the parts of a house. How 
is it possible to distinguish successive apprehensions meaning a perma- 
nent object from successive apprehensions meaning an objective event? 
Kant's answer is that the permanent may be perceived in any order, but 
that a change in the object determines an irreversible sequence of per- 
ceptions. Subjective change is thus distinguished from objective change 



